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Among the Southern Mewuk the old people say that if a person dies without 
a hole in the septum of the nose, he will turn into a fish. In this tribe it was 
formerly the practice of both men and women to perforate the nose for the 
insertion of a rod of white stone or shell called kun-no'-wah. 

C. Hart Merriam. 



LOCAL MEETINGS 



IOWA BRANCH 



The Iowa Branch of the American Folk-Lore Society held a meeting on 
Nov. 26 and 27 in conjunction with the Iowa Society of the Archaeological 
Institute of America and the Iowa Anthropological Society, at the State 
University of Iowa in Iowa City, at which the following papers were read : " A 
Chapter of Romance in Archaeology," by Dean Alfred M. Haggard, Des 
Moines; "The Folk-Lore of Plants," by Professor Thomas H. Macbride, 
Iowa City; " Some Contributions of Anthropology to Sociology," by Professor 
John L. Gillin, Iowa City; " New Light from Old Lamps," by Rev. J. George, 
D. D., Atlantic; " Some Phases of Indian Life," by Mr. J. W. Rich, Iowa City ; 
" Some Early Corinthian Vases," by Professor William S. Ebersole, Mount 
Vernon; "The Religious Customs of the MacDonaldites of Prince Edward 
Island," by Mr. John F. Reilly, Iowa City; "A Preliminary Report of the 
State Historical Department of the Excavation of a Mound in Boone County, 
Iowa," by Mr. E. R. Harlan, Des Moines; "Remarks on the Human Popula- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands," by Professor Charles C. Nutting, Iowa City; 
"The Story of the Basilica de Guadalupe," by Mr. Ernest Jules Aguilar, 
Mexico City, Mex. ; " Informal Report on an Alleged Find of Copper Plates 
in Michigan relating to the Doctrine of Latter-Day Saints," by Mr. Johnson 
Brigham, Des Moines; "The Precinct of Aglaurus at Athens," by Professor 
Charles H. Weller, Iowa City ; " The Story of the Isle of Man," by Mrs. A. M. 
Mosher, Cambridge, Mass. 

BOSTON BRANCH 

During the past two seasons the Boston Branch held meetings regularly. 
In 1907-08, papers were read as follows: "Folk-Lore Survivals in Shake- 
speare," by Professor William Neilson of Harvard; " The Oriental Alexander," 
by Professor George F. Moore of Harvard; " Social Customs and Etiquette 
of the Chinese," by Mr. Edward B. Drew of the Chinese Imperial Customs 
Service; "The American Indian Medicine-Man," by Dr. Roland B. Dixon of 
Harvard; "The Cult of the Bull," by Professor Charles St. C. Wade of Tufts 
College. At the annual meeting in 1908, officers were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, Professor Frederic W. Putnam; First- Vice-President, Dr. Alfred M. 
Tozzer; Second Vice-President, Mr. Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr. ; Treasurer, Archi- 
bald R. Tisdale; Secretary, Helen Leah Reed; Advisory Committee, Miss 
Anna Clarke, Miss Marie Louise Everett, Mrs. James C. Hopkins, Mrs. 
Alexander Martin, Mr. R. Gorham Fuller, Professor Lawrence B. Evans. 
Papers read at the meetings of 1908-09 were: "Picture Writing and the 
Alphabet," by Dr. Alfred M. Tozzer of Harvard; "Humorous Stories of Nasr 
Ed-din-Hodja," by Mr. A. H. Lybyer of Harvard; "Myths and Ways of 
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Ancient Greece," by Dr. Arthur Fairbanks, Director of the Museum of Fine 
Arts; "Irish Folk-Lore," Mr. Denis A. McCarthy. At the annual meeting in 
1909, speeches were made by Professors Putnam, Kittredge, Toy, Fay, and 
music was rendered by Dr. Clarence J. Blake. The following officers were 
elected: President, Professor Frederic W. Putnam; First Vice-President, Dr. 
William Curtis Farabee; Second Vice-President, Helen Leah Reed; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Alexander Martin ; Treasurer, Mr. Fitz-Henry Smith, Jr. ; Advisory 
Committee: Miss Abbie Farwell Brown, Miss Anna Clarke, Miss Marie 
Louise Everett, Mrs. J. C. Hopkins, Professor Lawrence B. Evans, Dr. Alfred 
M. Tozzer. 



BOOK REVIEW 



Source Book for Social Origins. Ethnological materials, psychological 
standpoint, classified and annotated bibliographies for the interpretation of 
savage society, by William I. Thomas. Chicago, The University of Chicago 
Press; London, T. Fisher Unwin. 1909. xvi, 932 pp. [$4.77 postpaid.] 

In this solid-looking volume, Professor Thomas has rendered the historical 
and sociological student, and also the general public, a distinct service. He 
has reprinted here some fifty papers covering almost the whole field of savage 
life, each written by a recognized authority on his special field. In many cases 
the original papers are more or less inaccessible to the beginner, or student 
who is not fortunate enough to have access to a large library; and the bringing 
of all these together into one volume, carefully arranged and classified, is cer- 
tain to stimulate interest in the whole field of anthropology and sociology. In 
addition to the original articles thus reprinted, there is a most useful series of 
bibliographies, arranged both by subjects and also by geographical divisions. 
These in themselves are of great help to the student, as they contain mainly 
references to articles in journals and learned society publications which the 
beginner otherwise might find it difficult to discover. Each of the seven sec- 
tions, moreover, into which the volume is divided, is provided with a brief 
discussion by the compiler of the papers included in that section. 

In an introduction, Professor Thomas calls attention to the growing realiza- 
tion that historians and economists, as well as sociologists, need to know 
something about savage life, and that without this knowledge it is almost 
impossible properly to appreciate and grasp the development of peoples or 
institutions. He points out, further, that it is a fallacy to suppose that a whole 
class of phenomena, such as religion, can be explained as arising from a single 
cause, and also insists that we must not expect to find everywhere the same 
sequence of stages in development, or the same phenomenon everywhere due 
to the same cause. He lays much stress on the influence of environment. 

The first section comprises eight papers dealing with the relation of society 
to geographic and economic environment. The scope of the volume may be 
seen from the titles of the following sections: "Mental Life and Education;" 
"Invention and Technology;" "Sex and Marriage;" "Art, Ornament, and 
Decoration;'? "Magic, Religion, and Myth;" "Social Organization, Morals, 
and State." Of course, the success of such a volume depends mainly on the 
wisdom of the compiler in selecting the materials, and in such selection hardly 
any two students would entirely agree. In the present instance the choice of 



